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Abstract: The Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
Amendmenta of 1972 (P.L. 92-500) were enacted to clean 
and restore the nation's surface waters by 1985. Public 
participation is mandated by section lOl(e) of' the Act, 
Water quality improvement programs of Washington County, . 
Wisconsin, the State of Wisconsin and Dane Coxanty, Wisconsin 
are examined in terms of thoir citizen participation program* 
A model is used to compare thSsa programs in terms of 
identif icatlnn of publics, levels of Involvement activities, 
medianlsms and< use of public responses to the planning 
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Introduction 

\ 

Through the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
Amendments of 1972, (P,L« 92-500), the United States 
Congress is attempting to deal with the problem of 
improving the quality of t^he nation's surface waters • 
The objective of the Act is "to restore and maintain 
the chemical, physical and biological integrity of the 
Nation's waters. In otder to achieve this objective 
it is hereby declared /that, consj^stent with the pro^ 
isibns of \this Act -| ' 

(1) , ft is the national .goal that the discharge 
:^f pollutants into thfe navigable waters be eliminated 

1985; . \ 

(2) it is the national goal that i^erever - 
attainable"^ an interim goal of water quality \*xich ^ 
provides for the protection and propagation of fish, 
shellfish, and wildlife and provides for recreation 

in and on the water be acl^ieved by July 1, 1983; * 

(p) it is the national policy that the discharge 

of toxic pollutants in toxic alnounts be pi^hibited; ; 
(4)* .it i^ the national policy that Federal 

f inancial'^assistance be provided to construct publicly 

ovmed waste trfeatmefjt works; 

(5K it is the national policy ^hat^areawide . 

waste treatmep^ management planning processes be 



developed and implemented^ to assure adequate contr<^l 
of sources of pollutants in each State; and 

(6) it is the national policy tthat a major 
research and demonstration effort bejmade to develop 
technology necessary to eliminate ttie discharge of 
pollutants into the navigable waters,, waters of the 
contiguous zone, and the oceans ^ 

The Act is wide ranging and implies many costs; 
enviromental, economic and social, in its eventual 
implemei^tation^ The institutional arrangements are 
unique in that working partnerships among all levels 
of government are called for. It is 'essentifil that 
V the public be educated to understand not only the ^ 

technical problems of water pol^lution control, but 
also the implications of corjtroi measures and the 
plannihg process to assess such pleasures. ' AlthcJugh 
the Act specifies that the Adminstratibr of the United 
States Environmental Protection Agency C EPA )> the 
Appropriate State agency (in Wisconsin this is the - 
Department of Natural Resources - DNRT ) and local 
designated agencies have the ultimate responsibilities 
for approi>riate sections^ of the Act, the public has 
been given a r^e in these programs by t|xe ACt. Section 
101(e) states that "Public participation in the devel- 
opment, revirsion, and enforcement of any Regulation', 
^ standard, effluent limitation, plah prjp^rogram 

established by the Administrator or /any. State under this 

EMC , ■ - 11 ■' . 



Act shall be provided £6r> encouraged^ and assisted 
by the Administrator and the States.* The Administrator, 
in xrooperation with the States, shall develop and pub- ^ 
lish jfegul^ations specifying minimum guidelines for pubj^ic 
participation^^i^i^^^x^^ - - • 

Public participation in the processes required 
to achieve the goals will take four forms: 

(1) Citizen eduction iDn effluent limitations 
to enable>lfeview mf water quality standards* ^ 

(2) 1 Public ifeiMi^i^ngs on pennits issued to lotral 
dischargers )&nd State quarterly reports on' permit holders 

(3) lyegal action in the form of citizen suits 
against ^ indust^es or agencies alJLeged to be in viola- 
t^n of effluent standards ^^tj^^imitations or ^rmit 
violations. . " \ 

(^) Plannirn^ programs for point and nonpoint 
source pollution abatement an^d cleanup which include 
the .Section 208' Areawide Waste Treatment Mana'feemeitt 
Programs^ (Point Source pollution isr that from a 
single source Idke a pipe; Nonpoint source pollution ' 
i^from defuse sources like;^ runoff from parking to€s 
or jy.ei(^s. .Section 208 is a part- of P.L. 9fe-i00) 

This thesis will deal iftthHifiree case studies 
ih planning .programs. One will be Gf Washington County, 
Wisconsin vrtiictjg Aas a nonpoint source pollution 
identification and .regulatory control development 
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5^ going on under Section 108 of P.L. 9 2-500 funding. 
The other two are funded -under Section 208 as Areawide 
Waste -freatiment Management Agencies. The State of 
Wisconsin through the DNR . wi^l be the 208 agency 
for- those regions of the State which do not have the 
^^^^^---c^abtlit^ to plan for themselves. The Dane County 
Regional Planning Coinmission has been designated by 
the Governor as the 20,8 agency for Dane County. Ea^i- 
will develop the technical d^ta, identify wastes ^ 
* genfrated in the planning^area, analyze the existing* 
treatment systems an^ develop management strategies for 
point and iyjnpoint pollution sources. 

For each of these case studies' it ''is necessary to 

> . 

(1) Review the objectives of the planning programs. 

C2) Analyze the citizen involvement phase of each.' 
In the second categbr3^ sjch questions as identification 
of the publics to b^^olved,, levels ^ participation 
and design of citizen pirtlcipation programs will be 
Iddressed. 

While it is true*that citizen participation 
programs may be both expensij.ve and- time consuming for 
th^ planning agency, the lack or inadequacy of such 
programs may lead to unacceptable planning processes 
and plans. The planjrfrns process should, develop the 
.'Widest range possibl^f alternatives from which decision 
makers must choose. , Unless a wide spectrum of opinion 
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1g oollcitild and used,' the ^reos of potential conflict 
may remain tinidentified and the acceptability of the 
alternatives and plaits may be affected* Data, infor- 
mational education and response mechanisms are lmpox;tant 
to the participation programs^ but interaction, dialogue 
and a means of identifying and resolving areas of. con- 
flict muat also be provided* People must feel they arQ 
partners in the planning process, that they have some- 
thing of themselves and their values invested and that 
they are being planned x^th, not for • 

Although it is obvious that.fto plan will satisfy 
everyone, in a democratic society it is necessary 
to build constituencies for sensible compromise 
within the constraints of protection of the health, 
safety tend general welfare of the public^ This is a 
rofe which adult educators can fulfill teaching 
skills and a means ta use them; promoting grbwth in 
understanding of one^s government and its organization; 
.helping^^the public to understand the plannl^ng and 
dpci§ir6ri making processes; and contributing to the better- 
ment of the community and^a feeling of self -worth in 
that contribution* It is in this philosophy of adult 
education that this thesis is written* 
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Public Law 92-500 
The Federal Wa^er Pollution Control Act Amendments of 1972 

BacUyyound . .Federal water quality legiplation in 
this country has been evolving over two decades. Wa^er 
pollution control has been "keyed primarily to an important 
principle of putlic policy^ The States shall load the 
national effort to prevent, control and abate water 
l»ollution." 2 In '$948, legislation wa^s enacted which 
assigned a major role for 'Enforcement of water pollution 
control to the Governors of the States and the role of 
f mdin§ research projects and loans for ^coi^struction of 
'treatment plants to the Federal level. "Conferences and . 
negotiations between dischargers of pollutants and officials 
of the governments involved", ^ere specified along with 

V* 



judicial review of the ab^ement conference recommendations. 



Pucther, a cowtt could order abatement only after a finding 
that coihpliance with the order was feasible." ^ 

In 1956 and in 1965, changes were made in the leg- 
islation. In 1965, the Clean Waters Restoration Act 
required each State to develoi> standards within its 
boundaries for wfetier quality in order to "be eligible to 
^ receive grants for treatment plant' construction. These 
''etandards^ere to apply to rivers, lakes and streams and 
focus on the problem of municips^L wastes » 
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In. the lato 1960'8 and early 1970'8, there was 
a change of thinking on the part of the Congress on the 
question of pollutlortu They began to look at eliminating 
pollution at its sources rather than looking at standards 
for bodies of water* There were fex^ laws in effect to 
deal with this approach • The Congress, therefore, went 
back to the Rivers and Harbors Act which was also known 
as the Refuse Act of 1899 which said that the Corps 
of Engineers was required to issue a permit for the dis- 
charge of any pollutant into any navigable stream or 
body of water. In 1971, a permitting process got under- 
way, byt there were many inadequacies in the system 
and the Congress decided there needed to be some ^ 
legislative changes. The growing municipal an^ 
industrial problems, the interest of public in 
pollution abatement and the problems Wth the discharge 
permit process pushed^he Congress in the early 1970 's 
into working on what ultimately became P.L. 92-500. 

During 1971 and 1972, extended Congressional 
hearings were held on a^ariety of bills covering all 
aspects of water pollution control. Testimony involving . 
the role of citizens in setting water quality standards, 
regulating pollutants, planning processes and citizeh 
law suits was also given. 

^ ^ The product of the hearings was Public Law 92-500 
which covers the gamut of water quality problems and/ 
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pollution conti-olj^jicludins provisions for citizen 
participation. The U,S. ConRressional and Administrative 

r 

News . Volume ^, states that the intent of the public 
participation clause in Title I, Section 101(e) (pag© 2 
of thaalcjL im as follows : / 

"A high degree of informed public participation 
in the control process is essential to the iiqcomplish- 
ment of the objectives we seek - .a restored and pro- 
tected natural environment* tSec# 101(e) is included 
because the Committee recognizes that the manner in 
v*iich these measures are implemented will depend to a 
great extent upon the pressures and persistence which 
an interested public can ^exert on the governmental 
process* 

V 

Th9 Environmental Protection Ag^^cy ^and tdie States 
should actively seek, encourage, and fifcssist the involve- 
ment and the participation of the public in the process 
of setting water quality requirements and in their sub- 
sequent implementation and enforcement • 

Information and education programs ^should be 
devised \Aiich will acquaint the public with the com- 
plexity of the water quality control process and provide 
them with the technical information* accomplish 
this, the United States Environmental Protection Agency 
should look to the utilization and support of such 
devices as community workshops and other assistancer 
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activities which were developed and utilized j^O 



effectively in the implrementat ion of the Cle^irt. Air 

Act." 5"- r- ■ . ■ ■ • " I'' ' ' • i 

Guidelines for "Public jParticipation ift; Water • 
Pollution Control were published by)the EP/t"on " 

- r I ' 

August 23, 1973 in the Federal Registecr* ^ // These 
projected the concept that though the prikariy r^sporr- 
sibility for water quality decision it|iaking is vested by 
law in the public ^eticies, active public Lnyolvement / 
' is desirable^ and merely conferring with the public after 

decisions are made is -not acceptable. The ^PA is ^ 

L f 

required to provide inf oxrmational materials, assistance 
to the public, consultation, notification of actions, 
access to information, enforcement of water pollution 

control measures, legal proceedings and rule making. 

4.- 

Plans frcan other governmental agencies ate to be , 
scrutinized to ensure that adequate opportunity has 
beSn provided for participation in order that planning 
programs can be certified as iaccept^ble and agencies 
funded. EPA has also sponsored workshops for planni^|jg 
agency citizen participation ^personnel to assist them 
in their t^cal programs; . ' 

Section 108 under \*iich the Washington County 
Project is funded deals with "Pdllution Control in the 
Great Lakes -It is intended that projects be deve>6ped 
•'to demonstrate new methods and techniques and to develop 
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■preliminary plans for the elimination or ^control of 
pollution within all or any part of thfe watersheds of 
,^ the Great Lakes, Sudi^ojects shall demonstrate the 
engineering and economic feasibility of remoyal of 
pollutants and prevention o% any polluting matter from 
enter'ing into the Great Lakes in ^he future and other 
reduction and, remedial techniques wHich will contribute 
substfairitially to effective and practical methods of 
pollution prevention, reduction or eliminatdon, ^ 

Nonpoirtt and point source pollution control measxnres are 

,, \ ; * ^ 

-both* included' in the Section^- v * , ' ^ 

'^Section 208 of^ tljie Act. provides local' governments * 
with an important tool f of reajqhing the 1983 goals [of 
92-5003 f fishable and ^swimmable Wateifs,;, .Sectibn 208 
of the Act provides for areawide management planing in 
areas ;which, as a result of urban-industrial concentrations 
and dther facfcprs^ havd substantial wat^r quality c9ntr-sOl 
vproblems. Through 208, sucdi areas are provided funding 
to 4)lan for the„ establishment of a comprehensive 
management program controlling municipal and industrial 
wastewater, storm and sewer runoff, non-point source 
pollutants^ and land use as' it reflates to water quality* 
States or local governments working through a designated, 
planning agency, can select a management plan that 
is mo9t /Effective and implementable* •(£7p:^ • 
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The purpose' of 208 planning simply st^ted-is to. 
establish state and local government decision making 
for water -quality management on a continuing basis • 
Management is the key t^ the process. What makes ^208 

/unique is that abate and Ipcal gove?*nments must ^not 
only develop a plan, but the approved plan must make the 
commitment to finance' projedts developed in the plan 
and to take regulatory action where necessary to ^olve 
non-point source and other problems related to achieving 

, the 1983 goals. ' \ 



But mo3t important of allj decisions made during 
the 208* process will have a tremendous [impaict on land 
use. and other types of issues which are traditionally 
local prerogatives. If locafl governments want to 
continue to /Control these /^ecb&irbns, it is essential 
that they take on 208 responsibility .i*' ® 

There are- always problems i^ wording with such . 
wide ranging legislation, particularly when it -deals 
with and affects the entire hierarchy of goverttement - 
fron^ federal to local l^v'els*. Involvement of local 
governmental elected officials as weli as involvement 
' ^ , of the citizenry has been slow in getting started* 

A ^Diane Donley ^ points out that, '•the typical 
sort of citizen part ici pat ji.on process that is developing 
tends to minimize early citizen integration into the 

ERIC : . .-i; 
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208 planning process. Section 208 agencies tend to be 
setting up separate citizen ad/isory committees which 
have no real ties to the substantive technical committees 
or^ in some instances, to the policy advisory committee. 
The citizen advisory committees, thus,, are placed in a 
reactive rather Jhan an actiye'role. New formulations, of 
citizen participation, irfiich involve interested citizens 
in the earliest stages of ^Jroblem formulation could and 
must be developed. For example, citizen groups could 

^ ,\ - ■ • ■ ■ z 

be looking at how interceptor sewer and waste treatment 
projects tie into the 208 plan. Citizens can als6 play 
an important tole' in developing methods to control 
nonppint sources of pollution. A nonpoint source 
includes accumulated pollutants in° the stream, diffuse 
run-off, seepage, and percolation contributing to thje 
degradation of the quality of surface and ground waters. 
The 208 plari must Establish a process to identify the 
existing and potential sources of pollution an^ set forth 
procedures arid methods to control such sources, to the 
extent feasible. I have emphasized 'to the extent 
feasible* because that's going to depend on both tech- 
nical and political considerations. Citizen participation 
arid advocacy have the potential to make a big difference 
here." 



: National • Pr of of ^ecMon 208 Areawide 

Kanasement Planni ng- Agencies of July, 1975 states that, 
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"there was a noticeable lack of commitment in agencies 
directed toward planning and decision-making feedback 
^ when compared with information /disseminating systems." 
Felstehausen comments that "there has been a preoc- 
^ cupatioh with information systems, data inventories, 
standards and planning, Jusjii as regulation may not be 
effective, it will be argu^^ that it is equally erroneous 
to assume that detailed descriptions of resource conditions 
will solve resource problems, 3ecause information 
technology has rapidly outrun our application and vali- 
dation procedures , it is easy to become data rich and 
knowledge poor Implicit in the languag^ of the 
law [92-500] is the concept that comprehensive 
information and data describing water quality, along 
with regular reports on the supervised discharge of 
effluehts into public wat^s, will eventually lead to 
the elimination of water pollution in the United States." 

The National Profile of Section 208 Areawide 
Management Planning A^encie/s; lists among the major 
issues expressed in the review of the 14^ agencies whG> 
were involvild in the 208 process in July, 1975 that 
of VPubllc Participation — 208* Agency expenditures for 
public participation generally concentrate on a one- 
way flow o£ information to the public. This is necessary 
^ as a* first step, but it is certainly not sufficient. ^ 
Mechanisms for feedback resulting from such efforts are 

1 - ' 22 
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necessary. If the general public is not accounted for 
except in the coi^ittee structiire, it may create pot- 
ential problems v^th plan acceptance. Furthermore, 
a. major benefit in terms of public awareness will be 

lost to 208l" 

■» ^ ' 

Wha^, could be gained by public participation on a 
partnership basis rather than on a client basis is an 
acceptance of the idea that the planning process can be 
a tool to help people make rational decisions about 'their 
community father than a tool of the federal and state 
g<^ernment to wrest local control. 

"Most 208 agencies recognized the need to include 

t 

the public throughout plan development* Past exper- 
ience with other water quality programs has convinced 
them that waiting to 'sell' the public a complete plan 
usually fails. This was particularly true with regard 
to state 303(e) plans where the public f^lt left out of 
the planning process-* ' In fact, many agencies said it , 
was necessary to disassociafe^ themselves from 303(e)' 
plans because of the hostilities created durifig that 
process*" 

P*L* 92-500, and especially^ecfes^on 208 of- the 
Act give us an opportunity to look.* in depth at the^ 
problems of restoring the nation's surface watery and 
also of establishing new relationships among the i&everal 
levels of governments and citizens to ^'egin to deal 
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with environmental protblems. At the same time that 
technical data is being collected on our rivers^ lakes 
and stfreams, other res ear cih projects are belng^funded 
to investigate water quality problems in other contexts 
such as land use patterns and solid waste- management 
effects on water quality. Sewerage treatment and indus-^ 
trial wastes are under investigation and funding will 
be available to abate some of these pollution problems. 
Additionally, institutional arrangements and questions 
ot new regiilalJ^ons are being addressed. In all of the . 
decisions made on water quality improvement the public 
has a stake and will pay the costs. ^ 

The most impor1;afnt role the. planning agency can 
tmdertake is ; qs encourager for a comprehensive citizen 
participation ^program. Making sure that citizens are 
invitdd to become partners in the planning process, ^ 
providing for them an atmosphere which is both phys^ally 
and psydialogiically comfortable cafi and must be done 



to maximize involvement,' and eventiially acceptability # 
Helping citizens to invest in the plan witW their t.ime, 
ideas and values is also a good investment for the' 
planning agency who needs their help as well as- their 
legitima1:ion capabilities. - ^ 
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Theory and Practice of Citizen Participation 

,IntrodU9tj,pn It may be argued cthat with our 
t representative fcSrm of gOveraiment, involvement other 
'than electing representatives wWb will be decision 
makers is imn^cessary and can cause difficulties^^ ' 
Yet, the numbesL^of decyLsions mad^ by administrative 
rule in all^J-evels. of government has increased and many 
decisions have been removed from 'the realm of the elected 
representative, Inl an increasingly complicated world 
with increasing governmental responsibilities and 
regulations, this trend seems likely to continue. The 
question arises* as to whose set« of values at^ agen<^ will 
reflect and how those values may be influenced, Si^ce 
the agency will set policy by choosing among the values 
it ip presented with, the concern among many citizens ' 
is how to make sure that their values receive adequate 
consideration. This concern kas resulted in increased 
awareness of -the need to participate in the processes 
by vjhich values are judged « and policies made. 

Citizen participation programs provide important 
adult education responsibilities in order to: .. 

. (1) Impart technical information in under- \ 

- • , ... - ^ • 



standable terms. 



(2) Place tjie information against a background 
of implications of cost and benef to communi^iQ^' antf 

# individuals, '\ » «■ 

. • • - ^ ^ r ^ ^ ^ . 

(3) Teach citizens the ,process by wlAch the}^ may 



participate "effectively i.n the decision making process. \ 

, "The principles .of detaocratic decision making provid^ 
the y^lue confc^i^ for^coiBmtinity development/ Wh/n these 
principles are applied -^n tlie f-ield, the resultant expect- 
atiftn is a "free and open decision-making process ^ To 
insure this, the foflowing d^mocrdtic principles should 
be considered : , . " 

' PEK)PLS can infiuence theVr destlnv — peo^e llave ' 
^he .rlsht^Q create a community environment of th^ own 
choice ^ / 

•PEOPLE have the right of> self {^government — participa- 
tion in community decision-making should' be open to all 
individuals. . . 

PEOPLE have the r ight of freedom of discussion — . any 
person has the right to be heard in open discussions^ 

pfeOPLE in the majority must respect the right of . 
those in the ^^111917^^7 — all socio-economic groups have 
the right to be Involyed, in community decision-making, "A^ 

'' ■ ■ ' " ■ - * 

^ Many planners and- some (decision makers feel that 

Citizen participation costs time and money that they do riot 

nave in abundance • Disputes ^concerning the degree, of 

> * . . ^' 

involvement ^nd the «cppe of power 'to be given to 

> 
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citizens - power posslbJLy taken \^ from elected officials ^ 

und experts in probJ.eins areas r^ise difficult and 
'sensitive questions. "Citizen participation in planning, 
a seemingly fajtile subject at' ^irst glance, becomes on 
further analysis a phenomenon of infinite complexity and 
subtle dimension .\. Truly, the more one explores -tfie 
endless ramifications of citizen participation, the more 
one .appreciates the old adage of havitig a 'tiger by th^ 
tail". 15 , ^ , y 

Yet, "if broad social 'support isfneed^fd for a 

% 

renewal program and if maximal involvement of citizens . *' 

in the definition of the problem and^in the making of 

decisions to sx>ive it . is obtained, then citizen support 

r y V ^ ' 1 A 

for the proposed solution, of the problem will be maximized."*-^ 

identification of Publics > The question of who 

* < 

should be involved in the planning^ process and ^A\o is most 
likely to be involved is asked by both proponents an^ 

opponents of participation programs. Sometimes "11 

. • - ^ ( 

us^ as a dodge by decision-makers to d<3f-Ilmit th)j orbit 

ols involvement to those directly damaged or groups 

recognized .by government to eicclude^ •troublesome" advocate. 

groups." 1^ The answer, to the question of who is as^ed to 

be involved may ;fef lect, well the phi1:osophy of the agency 

or decision-makers and may reflect equally the degree of mis** 

^QislT^ln that agency w by jt^ose who are 

not included^ The question of v*io will be involved if asked 




r 
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is usually easie£\ to addi?ese|. 



"Historically, certain types^ of groups and indiv- 
'Iduals have tended to^be more actively involved in water 
resi^jjrces^ management and planning activities, /These were 
the people who believed that their Interests coulid be 
directly affected by the types of policy and program 
decisions made," ^® The benpfits^^^ offset the costs of 
time and energy to part-ic£pate may take marry different 
forms. Businessman wil:h interests in navigation improve- 
ment, or farmers With irrigation needs have seen partici- 
pation, to be in their economic -interests . Government 

administrators vdio ran water supply or sewerage treatment 

^ , ' > ' . ° 

works have viewed participation as part of their >j6b 

y . ' . • ' - ■ 

responsibilities,. Hungers, boaters, and fi^jjiermen have 

looked at recreational benefits. Landowners of lake or 

river properties which might be affected or developers who 

feared markets tor such properties might be affed^ed also 

involved. Lately, however, civic improvement 

motivations as well as environmental concerns have motivated 

another segmejit of a widely divergent "public" to Invest 

timQ affd energy as well^s motley for what tl^ey see as the 

benefits of better communities and a cleaner enviroment. 

studies of citizen participation seem to indicate 
that "the higher the socioeconomic. status of the population 
of a community, the greater the level of citizen partici- 
pation in day-to-day community decision making," "tjie 
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majority of Individual citizens are not represented by 
interest groups •^'^^Thus^ those/who will participate will 
most likely be the better educatedj^i^^ who are motivated 
by that which they see as beneficial to themselves or 
their commuttities* Special' efforts will be required to 
reach other segments of the population* In order to get 
these groups to participate^ benefits must be shown to 
them and perhaps part of their costs of participation, such 
as transportation and babysitting costs may need to.be . 
refunded, if indeed -they can be persuaded to choose to 
participate at all# 

Three techniques have been^evelope identify 
groups or individuals who might choose to become involved* 
The "positional approach" defines those in a position to r# 
make or be affected by de<?ls ion-making. These might include 
educators, community and civic groups;, special interest 
groups like environmental and economic advocates, planning 
groups and those immedia,tely affectedr4)y the plan or process. 
The "reputational approach" relies^ on asking informants 
to identify community leaders who have in depth knowledge . 
of the cpmniunity and the respect of its residehts. The 
"decisional approach^' (known also as the "issue approach") 
traces the record of interest: or performance of groups or 
individuals in regard to the issue in question. Any list of 
potential participants must not^ be considered final and 
musV be continuously reviewed and added^to. 



Level of Part Icinat Ion . Not only does the 
philosophy vary among planners and planning agencies 
concerning who should participate, but also the degree 
of responsibility vfliich should be given to the citizen. . 
in the decision making process. The ?dif f erent levels of 
involvement may be categorized as follows: 

!• TALK AT. Present water quality problems in terms of 
data which the agency has or will accumlulate. Define 
solutions as the agency perceives them in terms of data 
available. 

• ; ■ V . . ■ 

2# TALK TO. Present water quality data and possible 
solutions to problem areas which agency has identified. 
Presenl^ against vbackground of implications of environmental 
economic and social costs and benefits* Traiisla^te techrfica 
mater ialj. into layman's terms. 

3. TALK WUPH Present data against background of impli- 
cations and in understandable /terms as ^ in TALK TO. Elicit 
perceptions of publics as to h'ow and what they see water 
quality problems to be. 

4* ENCOURAGE RESPONSE AND REACTION. Ptesent data from 
level ^. Request information from publics as to watfer 

quality problems in their areas and programs *they see are 

I 

best to deal with problems. Ask them i^at they thirik of 
new programs and regulations and who should pay costs andx^ 
administer. / 



evaluation of roles in past wateor quality planning efforts 
and that vrtiich they would prefer in fu^ijjr^effd^ts. Tast 
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5. INTERACT WITH. Encourage' discussion of conflict areas 
^nd attempt to resolve or manage conflict before plan is 
finished. Utilize responses of public ^n formulation of 
alternatives. Reach compromises if possible within the 
constraints of health, safety and general welfare concerns. 

A survey by Katharine P. Warner indicates the 
sharp differences evident between citizen respondents* 

ity plai 
ujijjre el 

rol^s had ranged from "Interested Ob:/erver" through 
"General Advisor". The desired future roles were trtr partic- 
ipate more fully in formulation of study objectives and 
recommendations. A more direct involvement rather than- 
merely being informed or responding to someone else's 
priorities was desired. 

The respondents were also asked why they or their 
organizations believed participation to be desirable. The 
responses could be divided into seven categories 

,"1* To offset the influence of special interest groups. 

2. To broaden the scope of the study effort since 
resource planning agencies tend toward a narrow focus 
which does not include an adequate consideration of social 
and ecological factors. 

3. To help ensure implementation. 

4. To provide, more information to (or to better 
educate > the public. ^ ■ 



5. T<^ aid in conf lict resolution throu^ assyming 
a facilitat^ aad catalyst role in generating grefeter 
public/planri^er contact, ( 

6. To Assure that genuine! alternatives are considered 
•in the decision making process, 

7. To ^express and protect general public interests 
since water resources belong to the public an^ should be I, / 
treated as a commonly owned good." ; 

None of these reasons for citizen papticipa/ion are 
compatible with a rubberstamp or token role of partici- 
pation, 

«^ • 

Further, it would seem likely that in evaluating 
the process and the product - in measuring what is done 
as compared with what should be done - the participant 
may Judge the programs which operate at the TALK AT 
level as poor and turn from being participant to opponent. 
If none of his ideas or values are incorporated, and his 
understanding is not compl9te, his evaluation will be 
quite different than if he is able to plug into the 
decision making process either his or his groups' values. 
The greater the investment of values in the plan and the 
process, the more palatable the plan becomes and the mbre,^ 
trusted the process and the agency, "There seems to be 
a law (or at least a tendency) of human nature that goes 
like. this: Every indj.vidual tends to feel committed- 

o -■ 32 1; 
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*^to a decisiorf (or an activity) to the extent that he has 
participated in making it (or planning it)#" 25 

Objectives of Participation Programs . The Warner 
26 

study has suggested four objectives of public parti- 
cipation in water quali,ty planning as follows: 

% 

"I. expanding public support and understanding for 
planning efforts through the development of means to 
inf ortT) and educate ■:^!^rs!±ous publics «;,©garding the types 
of substantive issues i*iich must be dealt with and -how. 
this might be done (e.g., vAiat is involved in formulating 
a plan for the management and development of a region's 
water and related land resources.) 

2. obtaining a reaction from various .pub|Lics to 
governmental plan proposaj-s and inclusions in order to 
test their political and social viability (in terms of the 
degree to which they are viewed as acceptable and reason- 
able) and their relative priority in terms of allocating 
limited public funds knd agency resources. 

3. eliciting information from vai^ous publics 
regarding their perceptions of important problems and 
needs requiring solution and their assessment of the 
institutional arrangements and management strategies 
which could appropriately be em.pioyed. 

4. developing on the part of the public, a trust 
in planning personnel and^^^VMomitment to the final 

i 

plan through active involvement in actual plan formulation 



processes • 
f 



is: 
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Thrpe major activities are involved in carr^'ing 
out these go^/ls of the Warner model: 

1* ln;^ormation or educjational activities*' 

2. I^view or reactions to plans' ^ind ^alternatives. 

3» Interaction and dialogue • 

Another objective of citizen participation programs 
should be the management of conflicts • Since planning ^ 
for resource allocation frequently causes changes or 
.potential changes in ciarrent allocation patterns, conflict 
is bound to arise. It would seem wise, therefore, for 
planning agisncies to recognize this and build conflict . 
management consideration into their processes. 
28 

Coser sees conflict as a prevelent social process 
with six functions : 

1. Conflict permits internal dissension and dis- 
satisfaction to rise to the surface and enables a group to 
restructure itself or deal Mth dissatisfactions. 

2. Conflict provides ilor the emergence of^ new norms 
of appropriate behavior by surfacing shortcomings. 

3. Conflict provides means of ascertaining the 
strength of current power structtires. 

Conflict works to strengthen the boundaries 
between groups bringing out their distinctness. 

5. Conflict creates bonds between loosely structured 
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groups - unifying dissent and unrelated elements • 

6* Conflict works as a stimultis to reduce stag- 
nation* Conflict may alter society* 

The quickest way to ensure the proper conflicts will , 
occur is tbf^include as citizen participants those who 
are known to disagree with .the planning process, the 
agency or have an active interest in water quality'^ii^trol 
on both sides of the question* If those inCdisagreement 
are excluded from the process, they will suralA^ still be 

around during the attempts-at. iiiipl^entar Bringing 

t. 

out all sides of each question and all the information 
possible may permit resolution of conflict on a, rational 
basis. Conflict is part of the decision-making process 
in any case, and must be dealt witrlj during the process. 

Rol^e of the Planning Agency . Theoretically, the role 
of the planning agency in the citizen participation process 
could range from observer to dictator. The agency could 
merely supply facts and facilities to the interested citizens 
and allow them to do the planning:. At the other extreme, 
the agency could hand the citizens a finished plan' and ask 
for approval. In practice, neither approach is satisfac- 
tory, and in the case of P.L# 92-500, neither is legally 
possible^ 

P.t* 92-500 gives the ultimate responsibility for 
preparing a water quality plan to a designated planning 
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agency. At the same time, the intent of the law is that 
citizens should be involved actively in the preparation 
of the plan at more than a token level. 

In the planning process, the role of the expert should 
be that of providing the evidence: on which the judgments 
must be based > and providing opportunities for the public 
to offer more evidence to the expert in the form of values, 
acceptability of alternatives ^d problems the expert may 
not bo aware of which would lead to difficulties in imple- 
mentation procedures. The health, safety and geney^al weir 
fare of the public forms the constraints which must also 
be considered in the process, especially when weighed against 
economic implications* If thes^ questions are not invol\»ed, 
a middle ground must be sought among opposing viewpoints 
and conflicting values. In this ^effort the planner becomes 
educator - for providing information and t^ne means to use it; 
facilitator - for the expression of values and alternatives 
generation; and mediator - for the resolution of conflict. 
As the priMary decision makers, the agency staff must finally 
put the alternatives into a workable plan. 

Purpose of Involvement . The purpose of involvement 
will vary depending on which of the publics is partici- 
pating, and the nature of the task. In general, the 
purposes of involvement are: 
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!• Information/education. 

2 m Review/response -r:' ^' 

3,. Interaction/dialogue 
4. Legitimation. 

In the Information/education phase, the publics are 

, " - ' ' 

given the background data and the means to understand it. 
The purpose of the review/response activity is to ascertain 
reactions and acceptability of data,, alternatives or plan. 
Interaction and dialogue bring values arid constraints of 
citizens and doramunities to light and are part of the con- 
flict resolution process. The legitimation phase is needed 
in order to achieve an implementable plan. Approval of the 
alternatives must be sought and gained from the various 
publics during the process if possible. 

Types of Public Involvement Mechanisms ^ Warner has 
suggested the use of mechanisms tov4.nvolve the public by 
the primary functional orientations of (1) Education/ ' 
Information; (2) Review/Reaction;^ (3) Interaction/Dialogue. 
To these may be added others' which have locaL- significance. 
In Wisconsin, for example, the Education Telephone Network 
(ETN). is often a good way to contact citizens and local 
officials^.. This service is operated by the University of 
Wisconsin Extension(Ui^X) which also provides An infor- 
mation network possibility. Warner's suggestions are as' 

OQ 

follows: 
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TYPES OF PUBLIC INVOLVEMENT MECHANISMS GROUPED BY PRI^Cti?y 
• FUNCTIONAL ORIENTATION 



Education/ 
Information 



Review/ 
Reaction 



Interaction/ 
Dialogue 



Newspaper articles 
Radio and TV 

Speeches and 
presentations 

Field trips 

Exhibits 

School programs 

Films 

Brochures 

Newsletters 

Reports 

Letters 

Conferences 



Public hearings 



Workshops 



Survey questionaires Special Task 

forces 



Public inquiry 

4 

Public meetings 



Interviews 

Advispry boards 
Informal contacts 
Study groups 
Sem|.nars 



Mechanisms which bould be added include: 



ii 



Educational ^tele- 
phone network 

Public" Interest 
centers 

i;nviro]^ental 
>act statements 



Role playing ; 

Values clari- 
fication groups 

Citizen^Uits 



IVhen preparing the information for articles and for 



otl 



ler educationa^materials it would sefem wise to avoid 

u^ng technical or planner terms and use instead V70rds 

anc![ examples well understood by the general public. Hard 

reading is because of the overuse of multi-syllabVe words. 
Ret^ting water quality problems to local examples makes 
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the planning efforts ^n<3 process more acceptable than 
relating them to federal programs and requirements. 

Use of Public Responses > It serves little to 
request responses from the public if no plan has been 
made to use these responses • Use of quest ionaires may 
bring much useful information, but it should be known , 
vAiere that information fits into the planning process 
before the questionaires are designed* Community meetings 
may bring out many good points of citizen concerns. Some 
mechanism like a newsletter should be available to put : 
these concerns before a x^ider public, V 

■ , pesign o£ a Citizen Parti ci pation Model , Using the 
concerns described above, a model "Do\t Yourself Citizen 
Part:icipation, Program" may" -be designed/ For each type 
of act ivit;^*' involved, from informing to interacting, a. 
different combination of &!^ents may be desirable, a_ • 
Thus, a listing of potential participants should be 
compiled fr^ the suggested categories which should then 
be" asked to operate at the appropriate level of involve- 
ment tJO accomplish the desired task. The activities 
and me chrisms should be chosen and a strategy to us^ the 
citizen's in^rmation defined. Conflict or potential 
conflict should be planned for by inviting conflict 
elamen^s in the list of participants ;t:o be included. 
Such a mod^l appears as the following example, 

9^ • -f 39 
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Eaclj of the case studies considered in this thesis will 
be compared to the model presented « „ 

A planning process implies hot onlf education and 
involvement, but changes for individuals and communities* 
Planning resource allocation means costs and benefits for 
members of the community affec^ted. If these- mem^rss 
are expected to accept the allocations and changes, it is 
' essential that they understand the problems and needs, 
"Some learning projects ape designed to produce or direct 
certain changes in society, not ifterely to adjust to them,' 
They are oriented toward the future, toward planning or 
producing social or other change Any major decisions 

should be--preceded by intensive learning project?.* "In 
this way,, the most beneficial courses of action can be 
deteannined for achieving. peace, controlling population 
growth, reducing pollution and other problems of urban- 
industrial living, and promoting international develop- 
ment. By studying the possible wide-ranging consequences 
6f various routes to achieve a specified goal, public ( 
officials can make decisions within a wider and longer-^ ><k 
term context," Only by providing an extensive public 
participation phase of planning programs can that wide ^ 
spectrum of opinion and experience be examined in formul- 

« 

atlng and choosing among tha widest possible va'sxet^of 
possible alternatives* It is by educating people to 
understand the, problems and ^ the choices they need to- make 
that we can s^sach workable planning for wise use of resources i 
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Gtiso Study of the Washington County Project 

Backgrounc^^ In the sprfiEig of 1973, the Governor** 
Conference on Eroal'on and Sediment Control was held in 
^fadi8on,, Wisconsin, This conference brought together people 
frosa many state and local governmental agencies charged 

with water quality responsibilities. Its objectives were: 

( 

(1) To increase understanding about erosion prevention 
and sediment control in Wisconsin; (2) to highlight 
existing and proposed erosion and sediment control in the 
state; (3) to consider a model ordinance that would meet 
present and future legislative requirements; and, (4) to 
develop a plan of action for erosion prevention and sediment 
control in Wiscon^^. The State statute governing Soil 
and Water Consfcvation . Diartricts had'^Just been revised 
thereby allowing erosion control measures to be adopted 
more readily ^an in the past. The model ordinance, 
Whlchi had been developed was an item for discussli^ipi. 

J Section 108 of P.Li 92-500, however, gave a:Ahdnc4 
to initiate a program to get data to suf^ort contentions 
of conaervation agencies that farm land conservation 
measures like terracing^ grassed waterways^ etc«| were 
remlly* saving great quantities of soil and cutting down 
on yater pollution^ Cost data might also be collected 
and efforts made to develop institutional arrl^gements 

■I 
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and possibly loglBlation to augment the voluntary efforts 
already being made. An InterdisciplinaBy approacsh 
utilizing all the agencies, involved in water quality was 
developed and :?ormaiiz6d to work in Washingten ^County. 
These arrangements appear as Figure 1. ^ 

Oblectives, "As a result of \lnpufc fronr^the participants 

f 

identified in Figure 1,, the overall objective of. the 
program is to demonstrj^te the effectiveness of land treat- 
ment measures in improving water quality, and to devise 
the necessary institutipnal arrangements required fete the 
preparation, accepl;ance and implementation of a sediment* 
control ordinance or other regulatory program applicable 
to incorporated and unincorporated areas on a county-wide 
basis. Specific objectives deemed necessary for the 

33 

Sticcessful attainment of the overall objectives are: 

1. Demonstrate through a monitoring program 

the effectiveness of sediment and erosion control 
techniques for improving water quality* 

2»:.Davelop a sediment control ordinance or other 
regulatory mechanism acceptable to landowners 
and the several governmental authorites respon- 
sible for implementing such measures and determine 
the cofflbination(s) of institutional arrangements 
in the form of laws and intergovernmentalL relation- 
ships involving federal, state, county awp muni- 
ciple governments required for implementing regu- 
latory programs in incorporated and unincorporated 
6rea3 on a cbunty-wide basis. 

^ 3. Develop a model of the personnel required &nd the 
technical and financial .assistance xjeeded to* im- 
plement a sediiaent control program using a 
regulatory approach. 
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4* Develop and aystemize the educational and 

information dissemination effort to the appro- 
priate user groups required for implementing a 
sediment control program using a regulatory approach* 

5* Fkrovide an evaluation of the feasibility of im- 
'plementing regulatory sediment and erosion coxitrol 
program's in the Great Lakes Basin States and other 
areas %jhere applicable." 

The project was submitted to the Environmental Protection 



Agency on Febmiary 28, 1974, and a grant for the develCpment 
of a project work plan was awarded on May 24, 1974* 

"Following the award and acceptance of the grant, a 
small project staff was assembled to coordinate a planning 
effort* A good deal of time was spent initially in devel- 
oping the administrative relationships necessary for the 
proposed Interdisciplinary and interagency project • It 
was agreed that the University of Wisconsin-Extension 



would serve as the administering agency tw the grantee— 
the State Board of Soil and Water Districts • Contractual 
agreements with coopeirating agencies were to be handled by 
University of Wisconsin-^Extension* 

Meetings were held with officials of the Village of 
Germantcwn to plan for the monitoring of areas being 
developed to meet growing urban needs* Three sites in ^ 
the village one an industrial park and two scheduled 
for subdivision devel^opment — were identified as sites 



for study of sediment problems arising from vcrbcmization* 
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To study sediment problems on niral lands, two pre- 
dominantly agricultural watersheds within the Great Lakes 
B^sln portion of Washington County were suggested to the ' 
project staff by the Washington County Board of Soil and 
Water Conservation Supervisors. B6th watersheds were 
reviewed by^o project ^taff. • Characteristics sudi as 
soils, phyaiograidiy, potentials for monitoring and needs 
for land treatment were carefully analyzed and recoimnend*- 
atlons subinitted to the District Supervisors. Following 
field heeuring, and their own s^ejjt^wTth© supervisors 
selected the Kewaskum Creek Watershed for study. 

^ Selection of monitoring si^es in both the agricultural 

and urban watersheds was made in concert by representa« 

tives of the U.S. Geological Survey^ the Wisconsin 

Department of N^atural Resources and the University of 

Wisconsin. Flans for the installajtrion of land treatment 

measures in the agricultural watershed were developed 

throiigh a eontractual arrangement with the U.S. Soil 

Conservation Service. Land treatment plans for the 

urbanizing watershed were developed by project staff » 

^Representatives of the Village of Germantown and indiv«- 

33 

iduals involved in the planned subdivisions." 

A team of social scientists was put together to 
handle the development of a regulatory mechanism for ^ 
sediment control; The economic^ environmental ai;^d social 
implications of such regulation were considered to be 
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important factors in the acceptability of any regulations. 
A, thorough study of the existing laws and agencies working 

r 

in erosion control as well as the institutional arrangements 
among units of government and agencies were also to be 
studied in order to degermine the best arrangements possibble. 

Education and Infor mation* Goals . "The goal of the 
educatioxial phases of the project is to have a diverse 
group of target audiences — local, state, multi**8tate ^ 
and national — be made at^are of alternative solutions to 
the sediment problem in rural and urbanizing areas* The 
purpose is to have these audiences modify their attitudes 
and behavior on a long-term basis so that sediment control 
is substanti^llj/^ increased and sediment pollution of the 
nation*s water^\|LS reduced. 

Within this broad goal several specif ic' operational 
objectives becone important* 

/ 

• 1* Increase public awareness and understanding 
of the problems caused by sediment in streams* 

2* Increase public awareness and understanding 
of the full range of possible preventive and 
corrective measures for solving thes6 problems, 

3* Improve public awareness among a wide variety 
of individuals and groups of ^e purposes, 
progress and significant findOigs of the 
Washington County Project. 

4* Rrovide. opportunities through which various 
segments of the public can observe results of 
the project and project activities. 

5. Erovia^forums through whirfi the public can 
particl^^ate in formulating and reviewing spec- 
ific aspects of the project. 



6» Provide forums through the public can 

participate in implementing specif ic program 
recommendations such as land use planning and 
land use regulations* 

7. Provide educational materials which can serve 
to transfer information and methddolgy to 
4 other appropriate geographic areas. 

A general description of the proposed work involves an 

"active, client -centered, problem-oriented educational 

* program requiring six steps: 

/ !• Identification of target audiences or clientele 
groups. 

2; Identification ,of needed learning experiences to ^ 
bring about changes in attitudes and behavior 
for each target group. 

3; 'Plazming of educational programs with selected 
.«iembers of eadi target audience. 

4. Development of necessary educational materials 
in a form comprehensible to the user. 

5. SystCTiatic execution of the^planned educational 
program. 

6. Continual evalvtatlon of the program." 

Identification of Publics. Client groups are iden- 
tified in Figu#5T*^Yimdentifying the publics to be in- 
volved, the program has targeted special interest groups 
interested in' environment, natural* resources , community 
development, taxation, etc., and the general public through 
its involvement with service clubs. Scshool groups are 
also identified and educational programs provided to than. 
Those affected by any new regulations have also been in- 
cluded. These include earthmovers, contractors and farm 
organizations; Governmental agencies at ^he local, state, 
mult instate and national levels are also identified 
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Examples .of target clientele and 
respective audience groups ' 



Stnfle* Club* 

Vo^unttry orgAnl sat ions 
conctrntd with environment « 
lUturtl resource*, cocnunity 
4cv«lopii«ntB taxttlon^ ate* 



* ^•gloMl Pltnnint Co^Mftiatlon 

* At«ocl«tlon of Soil end 
U*t«r Constrvatlon District* 

* '8outh««st Di«trice - ViaeontlA 

Aisoclation of Atrleultur* 
and Cxtan»ion education 
Co««itta««ft Inc. 



tOCAt fVltMn Wjshin^ton County ) 

* CoMltta«»,of th« Vasihiitcton 

County Boferd ' 

** Soil and Vattr Conasrv«tlon . 
<" Dlatrict Supervlaora 
.** Planning 4nJ Zoning CoRu9itt«a' 

• rKtanaion -Education Comlt.taa 

^outMaat ViiiCQnaln Countlai . 

County Eloarda in Southaaatam 
Viaconsin 

Hulti-county watcrahad * 
asaociationa 

District offiea of Wisconain 
DepartMcnt of Hatural Raaoureat 



* Viaconsin Agricultural 

lUtanalon Education 
•CoaAlttaatt Xno. 

V^eoitftirt County Bo«rda 
Aaaoela^ion 

* Viaeonain Aaaoclation of 

Conaarvation Diatrieti 

* Leagua of Voaan Votara of 

VlaeonalA 



ZVC Diatrieta 

throughout tha Craat Lakaa 

Kegion 



STATE 

* 8tat« aganoiaf - ■«l»rtad~ar^^f 

** Departcent of Hatural , . 

Reaourcas • 
** Departn«nt of local Affaira 
and Davtlopnant 
'f*-^* Dapartcant of Adrainlatration 
^* Departwent of Public 
Xnatruetion 

* Natural Kaaourcaa Council of 

Stat* A^aneiaa * 

. HULTI«STATC 
Uppar Hiaaiaaippi Area o^ HACO., 



Town loarda 

* City and VXlUia Couneils 

• gchoolt « pfliury and 
afContSary 

f Othara'Cto ^ aaiaotad) 



Aagion-trlda voluntary 

organisationa 
fadaral artd atata ag«neiaa 

tfaalin^ vith natural raaoitrca 



VlTconcir l>.-lrrrj?tRtC 

Education Council \ 

Fadaral ag«nciaa daaling vith 

natural raaourcaa * { 
Statawlda nava Media 



•.radaral and atata aganciaa 
in Craat l«k%% ^aaiD 



•iTatioiial Aasociatlon or 
Countiaa 

' Vational Asaociation of * * * i 
Contarvation Diatrieta 

Tadaral aganciaa dealing with 
natural raaourcaa 

U«S« CnvlroniDe/ttal"- 
rrocaction Agancy 



yATIQWAL • 

* Ufi Daparbitnt bf Agriculture 
Soil Conservation Service 
Agricultural Stebilizetion 
and Conaervation Service 
** raraert Home A<2Ainistratidn 
** Federal Entehtion Service 

•• * e |}^ Dtpartnent of the Interior 

** Geological Survey 
»• . •• bureau of Sport riaheriet and 

* Wildlife* 

. tHTERHATIOHAL 

* Zntarnational Joint CoMleaion and releted entitief 



•• VS^ Amy Corpe of Engineers 

• US Depertnent of Keelth» 
Education and Velferc 

* US Dept. of Houaing and* 
Urban t^vvXopaent 
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as potential publics A _ 

It would appear that an effort has been made 1"^ the 
planning for participation to include a wide variety of 
opinions* Cunrently, thio Washington tlounty Extension 
Resource Agent is contacting these groups to attempt tb 
interest each in having a program on the Project presented 
- to the group, or in participating in another way that 
is specified by the group. The Agent has identified 

individual groups within the categories included in the 

target cflientele listing. Arrangements have been made for 
him to speak to several service clubs and developers' groups. 

Lev^X nn4 Ptirpofl*> of Involvoment:: Initially the need is 
education and Inf ormatlone An awareneas of the problem 
and nature of erosion must be achieved • Nonpoint source 

-I 

ivollution must be defined and examples shown by brodhures > \ 
/and slide showings to develop the public's awareness of 
the nature and problems of nonpoint source pollution* , 

^nce awareness has been developed ^ forums will be 
organized to permit participation in reviewing solutions 
to deal with the problems « Potential regulatory measures 
will be presented for review also. Alternatives for 
problem solving will be developed and reviewed. 

Placement of the Project on the Level of Involvement 

T 

scale indicates that the Washington Coimty Project appears 
currently to be in Level 2, TALK T0> or Level 3, TALK WITH. 



r 
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The involvement level of the "inf luentials", namely the 
Washington Cotinty Soil and Water Conservation District 
Supervisors, ond the Washingtion County Board of Supervisors 
falls in Level 5, Interact, in the educational phases 
associated with the project, and in the process of formui- 
ating and passing an erosion control regulation, 

' Activities and Meyhaniams Usar].^ proposed activi- 

ties and mechanisms used in the program are shown in 
Figure 3. Teaching materials surfi as brochures, slide- 
tape sets and educational materials are to be developed 
by the Washington County Project staff. Newspaper articles 
are also to be developed as well as media releases for 
radio and television. Talks* are being given to the local 
service clubs and interest groups on their request. 
Contacts are also being made with the schools in the areas 
to pro-tfide tours for teachers and students and follow up 
witr^i educational materials for classroom use. 

^ Basically, the initlal^hases-will be information/ 
education with use of a full range of educational materials. 
When monitoring data is more complete and the iatvre of 
nonpoint source pollution more widely understood, the j 
activity wiU be more in the nature of review/react to 
possible alternative for nonpoint source pollution control. 

yse o^ R^spons^fl. No specif ic use for responses of 
citizens has been developed. A newsletter put out by the 
Extension Resojirce Agent could serve the function. 
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Design of Pcoegflm^ Figures 4, 5 and 6 show the 
Uashingtottv County jProject In the framework of the citizen' 
participation model developed in Chapter 3* Currentlyi->t±ie . 
pce^ject^.is in Phase II. Collect and Disseminate All 
information* . Monitoring stations for stream monitoring are 
being operated and data collected* The Washington County 
Extension Resource agent has identified target groups and 
Is currently 6t>eaking to civic groups on nonpolnt source 
polLlutlon probelms In the coi^ty# Press releases are 
going out to the local weeklies and the larger dally papers 
of the area discussing the monitoring stations. 

Alternatives to be discussed at a future date will 
^Include whether a regulation prohibiting farm and construction 
activities without erosion control is needed or whether ^ 
existing voluntary pro-ams should be augmented by more* 
funds or controls. If it is decided that an erosion control 
or.dinance is needed, local support will^be^^ught.. . Future 
planned activities are also shown on Figures 4, *5 and 6* 
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V. 

dase Study of the State of Wisconsin 
Continuing Planning Fvogesa 



Backwround . P.L. 92-500 provides- that- \A»ore the 
States show a willingness and a capability to take on the 
task of water quality control and planning programs, 
the EPA will ttirn over the responsibilities to those 
states. Wisconsin has shown the willingness and capability 
^nd has been designated as the agency to carry on the 
programs relating to 92-500. The Wisconsin Department of 
Natu]:al Resources (DNR) is the Wisconsin agency given 
these responsibilities. 

"Recent changes in Federal Regulii^tions have £ed to 
the need to revamp the State's Continuing Planning Process. 
Consolidation \of the 208 areawide planning regulations and 
the 303(e) basin planning regulations has created a single 
set of requirements for water quality management planning^ 
under the Federlil Water Pollution Control Act. The revised 
CPP (Continuing Planning Process) reflects these require- 
mentd and, more Importantly, reflects a new water quality 
management planning program. A new administrative 'structure 
has been established to carry out this effort. This includes 
a revamping of old advisory cdnmittees and the creatftS of 
new ones. It also includes an increased effort to bring 
the public, local and regional planning agencies and thia 



DNR districts into the program in a more meaningful wayV.. 
Special funding for stratewide planning otudies will 
allow an accelerated program to be undertaken. This program 
will result in areawido water quality management plans 
being prepared for the entia^e State by November 1, 1978. 

lau authorizes the Governor to designate 
regional agencies to undertake this planning effort, 

■r 

in conjunction with the state water quality regulatory 
authority for those geographic areas of the State which 
essentjLally me^jt the following three criteria: 

The 'area is experiencing a complex -water quality 
problem requiring regionwide planning. * , 

2. The area has a regional agency that has both the' 
authority and technical capability to conduct this area- \ 
wide water quality planning. 

3. The local units of government within, the area 
support the designation of the regional agency to'conduct 
this planning. 

If these criteria cannot.be met, the statd water quality 
regulatory authority is charged with the responsibility 
of doing- the water quality planning for these and for. areas * 
of the State whicdi are not currently oxjperienclng the 
complex water quality problems mentioned above. 

Wisconsin has five areas experiencing the comolex 
water quality problems which require an areawide planning 
effort. Designation of areawide water quality planning , 



oo 
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agendas hae been mad© in th^oe of these areas by the 
Governor* The five areas and ^hree agencies are: 

1» Lake Winnebago and Lower Fox River Valley- 
Tho designated (^gency is the Fox Valley Water Quality 
Planning Agency e, 

2o The Badfish Creek and Yaliara River drainage 
arena - The designated agency is tflie Dane County Regional 
Planning Commission. 

3. The Southeastern Wisconsin River Valley - The 
designated agency is the Southeastern Wi&conalu JRegional 
Planning Commission^ 

4. The Upper Wisconsin River Valley. No designated 
agency. 

5. The Rock River Basjfn - N9 designated Agency 

The- Department of Natural Resources has been designated by 
the Governor as the State agency responsible" for preparing 
the water quality management^ plans^ for the nondesignated 
areas of the ^tate." 

The planning process is expected to take place for 

the next t^^o years „ The first sat of plans is due on 

November 1, 1978. The basic administrative structure 

> 

for the DNR 208 planning process appears as Figure 7» 

Vteter Quality Mg^n^^fiemeni: Pt;'6^^;^rq qciFi%ti, »• Essential 
'to. th© development, initiation and implementation of any 
program is a statement of goapo Goals proVide the fjjaiBe- 



\ 
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work from ^Ich the major work elements are derived and 
provide the guidance needed to place the proper emphasis 
on the various program elements. The following goals were 
initially formulated and adoi)ted by the DNR Water Quality^ 
Management Committee. These goals have been reviewed by 
the Statewide^W^ter Quality Advisory Conmiittee. 

The overall goal of j^e Water Quality Manag^ent Program 
is to attain fishing and swyaming water quality by 1983 
wherever feasible in the ktate of Wisconsin. To help 
attain tliis overall goal, the following specific goals 
are also establiished : . > 

A. To determine the most cost-effective means for 
the coi^trol of poinu and nonpoint sources of water pollu- 
tion in every basin in the State. 

B. To comprehensively consider the impacts of all 
sources of \ water pollution in an integrated manner. 

C. To consider both the primary and the secondary 
impacts of program alternatives, including the effects on 
air and ground wat^ quality. 

D. To consider the impacts of land use on' water . - 
quality and the secondary effects of proposed water quality 
control alternatives on land us^. 

E. To assure that costs to be Ipaposed for pollution 
abatement will fall in a reasonable manner on all affected 
individuals, communities and industries. 
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F. To assure that 'Best Management Practices* to 

control nonpoint sources of pollution will be developed 

in such a manner as to address the unique conditions 

prevailing in each specific area* 

G* To identify locally acceptable management. ■ 

structures whidi can/Sfficiently carry out the technical 

requirement of the Water quality management program* 

H» To involve locally affected units of government 

as fully as possible in fhe planning and implementation 

of the Watfioc Quality Management Ibrogram# . \ 

To provide opportunity for interested citizens, 

)ecial interest groups, and affected commercial and 

industri^f^l entities to react to and advise^ on proposed 

program alternatives* 

J» To assure that the Water Quality Management 

is coordinated with otixer ongoing or proposed areawide 

activities including the plans and programs of local and 

36 

regional planning commissions*" 

Citizen Participation Proffram> " The public 
participation element is designed to provide local citizen 
input in addition to the more formally structured advisory 
committees iihidh will be created in various areas of the 
State* ••..4 Opportunity will be given to a special advi- 
sory committee representing a cross section of public 
interests to acccanplish this goal and the State's 
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-objectlvos.,. This committee will work with the Depart- 
ment fDNig , incljidtng the task forces, in designing 
and guiding a public participation program within the 
limits of the budget available, The committee will be 
made up of one representative from each of the following 
Statewide groups: ^ 

1» League of Women Voters. 
2# League of Municipalities, 
3; Wisconsin Association of Soil and Water 
Conservation Districts, 

4. Wisconsin Manufacturers Association, 

5, Wisconsin's Environmental Decade 

6, ' Sierra Club. 

7. Conservation Congress 

13? 8, County Boards Association, 
9, Wisconsin Towns Association, 
10 State AFL-CIO, 

11, Wisconsin Press Association, 

12, State Broadcasters Association, 



The first task of this committee will be to design a 
public participation program aimed at achieving the 
Statewide goals. Upon completion of this task, it will 
the responsibility of the committee to monitor this pro- 
gram and, at appropriate intervals, report on its progress 
and advise on the progress of the planning programi Upon 
completion of the initial planning pariod, a statement by 
the committee will be incorporated in the plans. 

Within the Department, the responsibilities for 
assisting the public participation effort will be primar- 
ily with the Water Quality Planning Section and the task 
forces for the Upper Wisconsin River and 'Uhe Lowey Rock 
River. ., Within the Water Quality Planning Section, one 
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person would devote full time to the public partici- 
pation prograiD» The primary responsibility of this per-* 
son would be that of keeping the committee informed of 
the. planning activities of the Department and providing a 
primary path of communicatiotr between the committee and 
the Departments In addition^ the evaluation of various 
propoeled public participation programs as developed by 
both the comnittee and others within the Dep^tment^ the 
provision of assistance in the development and coordination 
of mailing JLista^ public meetings^ conferences » etc«^ 
and the initiation communication with the public 
through the media would be this person's responsibilities. 

Further aseistance and expertise within the Department 
may be provided on a limited basis by the Bureau of 
Infoxmation and Education. 

Within each of theVrask Force Areas an additimml 
person would be identified to allocate a portion of their 
time to the public participation activities of the 
Depa^^^ment/ These persons would be members of the task 
forces and thus under the direction of the respective 
district offices. The responsll^bilities of this position 
would be similar to those of the person attadied to the 
central office , although -relating to only the specif ic area 
tinder study. It is anticipated that a close working ^ 
relationship between this person and the marqr interested 
citizens and groups within each area would be developed. 
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56. 

^ This approach to public participation will not be 
limited to planning alone, but will be extended to the 
total water quality Improvement effort of the Department."^® 

Identification of t;hi=, Publica. The DNR has identified 
as publics "^nf luenttals" who serve on the pommittees shown 
in Figure 7. These include: 



1» Statewide Water Quality Advisory Committee: Members are- 

U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
U.S.D.A. - Soil Conservation Service 
U.S. Geological Survey 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 

Chairman of Assembly Natural Resources Committee 
Chaxrman of Assembly Environmental Quality Committee 
Chairman of Senate Natural Resources Committee 
Department of Affciculture 
Department of Transportation 
Department of Administration 

Wisconsin Board of Soil and Water Conservation Districts 
University of Wisconsin - Extension 
Department of Local Affairs and Development 
Department of Health and Social Services 
Southeastern Wisconsin Regional Planning Commission 
Dane County Regional Planning Commission. ^ 
Fox Valley Water Quality Planning Agency 
Rock River Task Force Planning Area 
Upper Wisconsin Task Fcnrce Planning Area 
Upper Lake Michigan Policy Advisory Committee 
Northwest Wisconsin Policy" Advisory Committee 
Southwest Wisconsin Policy Advisory Committee 

2. Policy Advisory Committees in Task Force Basins: 
Members include:- 

Local elected officials representing counties, 
communities over 7500 or Standard Statistical 
Metropolitan Ateas (SMSAs), Regional Planning 
Commissions, Indian reservations. 

3. Poli^. Advisoty Committees in Non-Compl6x Water 
Advisory Committees in Non-compliex Water Quality 
Areas; Members include - 

Same qs those in .:Z» 

"5 

4. Public Participation Committee, Described above. 
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57.- 

Identification of ^other publics is part of ttji^ task 
r of the Special Committee on Public Participation for 
Water Qualit:y Planning ^ Currently seven categories of 
publics have been identified by the committee as follows; 

1. Governmental - elected officials { 

2. 'Governmental - Agencies 

3. Economic interests ^ 

4. Environmental interests 
6. Civic grQups# 

7l Educational groups. 
Individuals and groups are being identified within these 
categories • 

Levels . of Invo], vpjnftnt . The process of citizen parti- 
cipation programmiiiig is just begirming, ^^^Jbe Special ^ 
Conunittee and the other committees identified by the DNR 
are operating at a Response and Reaction and an Interact 
Level at present. The general public has yet to be involved 
heavily although information is bei^ng developed to distribute 

Purpose of Involv ement.- It is anticipated that all of 
the purposes of involvement- Information/ education. Review/ 
response, . Wifeactibn/dialogue and legitimation- - will be 
utilized during the planning processes, Thfe DNR committees 
are Still formulating the processes t(D be used in the 
participation programs • . * . 
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Wechanifiiq^ Currently, plans are being ma<3e 

to produce an informational brochure plus a popularized 
^ fotm otthe Continuing Planning I>roce8a document for the 
general public; A slide showing is being produced for 
use^th groups; Press releases about the process are 
being written and arrangements for radio time on the State 
station have been made* 
s ' - 

Use of Responses; This question has not been resolved 
by the Special Conraittee on Citizen Participation, 

Design of Eroer/^^^ Figures 8, 9 and 10 show the ' 
Wisconsi^OS process in th.e framework of the citizen 
participation model developed ih Chapter 2, Currently, 
the process is in stage 1, Define and develop program. 
The remaining stages are shown only for the committees 
. t*ich DNR has identified for participation since the 

process for i«idividual^area efforts have not been defined. 
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VI. 



Case Study of Dan« County 
208 Areawlde Waste. /CrBatment Placing Rrocesa 

' Background. "Th A Dane County Regional Planning 

Coraaisaion was designated by Governor Lucey ori April 9, 1965 
as the Areawide Waste Treatment Management Planning Agency 
for the Madison Standard Metropalitan Statistical Area. 
This designation was approv€|d by the Adminatrator ^f the- 
United States Environmental Protection Agency on May 22, 
1975, pursuant to Section 208 of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act Amendments of 1972." 

The Dane County Regional Planning Commission is an 
appointive body governed 'by Chapter 66 of the Wisconsin- 
Statutes^ ^ppointments are made by the Dane County 
Executive, villages, 4th class cities and towns and 
the city oi Madison. The Commission is advisory to the 
local units of government |t represents and serve^ as the 
A-95 review agency for all projects requiring federal 
funding. These' include sewer and water treatment facilities 

- :r ' f 

.9frlQ9t,iy^gi. "It is a goal'^f the Dane County Regional 
Planning Commission to dev^op a realistic and workable 
208 plan and process which is intended to assure that by 
July 1, 1983, all surface waters of Dane County will be 
suitable for the protection and propagation of» fish, 
shellfish, and wildlife and provide for primary and 

71 . .■ ' ■ 
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secondary recreational activities. 

The Dane County Resional Planning Cofcmission rec^ 
ogjnizes a number of water quality management problans 
within its Jurisdictional area. The major problems and 
challenges are, specifically: 

It Fertilization and siltation of the Madison lakes; 

2# Urban drainage and rural nonpoint sources, with 
respect to the Madison lakes and other surface 
waters of the County; 

3* Municipal and j^rivate wastewater treatment plants 
in need of upgrading; * « . 

. 4* Protection tof groundwater resources, especially 
in shallow aquifers; ^ 

5. Areas served by septic t2^s in tinsuitable soils, 
and areas served by septic tanks T?^ich are reaching 
densities at which central collection is feasible, 

6# Improper sludge and solid waste disposal practices, 

?• Cooling water discharges, especially jSrom indus- 
tries and power generating plants; 

8* De-icing salt irunoff* . 

9* The beneficial impafct of wetlands upon water 
quality and the detrimental impacts of wetland 
drainage J and 

10# Lack of a coordinated, well-developed management 
system for water resources* 



The structural components of the planning process 
appears as Figure 11. 
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U.S. EHA j 



Governor 



Wise*. 



Citizens 
Forum 



POLICY AND POLICY ADVISORY PROCESS 
FOR 208 PLANNING IN DANE COUNTY 



Citizens' of Dane County 



Pane County 
"Goverpment 



35 
Tov/ns 



20 

VillGges 



City of 
I'Sadison 



Dane County' Regional 
Planning Commission 



RPC^ 
Executive 
Committee 



RPC 
Planning 
Committee- 



4 . Ci ti. OS - 

of • 
4th Class 



RPC 
Intcrgov. 
/Vffl CommjLttee 



Intergovernmental Advisory 
Committee 



Technical 

Advisory 

Committee 



Figure' 11 
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< ' ' . '6b, 

Q i^tX^en Participation Pro5> rflm^ »«The ^larimary. emphasis • 
^of^the Dan«i County Mater Quali^ tlannins effort is ^ 
placed pn ^pleraentation. To facilitate the implement- 
ation process, it is essential to develop a plan thatvls 
technically soimd, economically feasible, and in addition, ■ 
provides mechanisms for extensive public participation 
find involvement throughout tho pOinning process. It is 
based on this real3jati6fr'that the Citizen Partfcipat;ion 
Program for the Water Quality Plan i^s being developed.,... 

To pa?ovide for technical advice on planning matters,- 
intergov^npiental coordination and local advice on polic^r' 
Issues, and timely citizen involvement, the Citizeri* 
^ Participation Prosrar^*^will consist of two aapects. One ; 
is the use of already existing Jl^pc] advisory committers. 
The committees will provide a ^im^ns for gathering . input from 
the techi^ically informed citiz/ns and local policy makers 
of Dane County. The other aspelct is somewhat less structured 
and xrf.ll consist of a^^ large number of techniques and 
methodologies aimed-at ■> involving, elected officials knd the 

general public in the water quality planning process J 

• The implementation of the Citizen Participation Pcogram 
will be a Joint effort between the Regional Planning Cora- 
tmlasion^andvthei Dane County Soil and., Water Cona^vation "^^ 
^strlcti vith-assistande of. the Dane County Ektension 
staff ^ . 



6&. 

Identification of Publics > The Dane County 
Regional Planning Coinmission has identified technical 
and governmental leaders as the primary publics with 
^ich to interact. Other groups are being identified 
by a Special COTnittee on Public Information which is 
operating separate from the Agency, and is primarily 
identifying groups to contact an<3 d is s.eniinating'' infor- 
mation; Local government off icials are also a target 
clientete.for information efforts^ 

Membership of the two advisory committees appears 
as <Figure 12 • 

.•^Jhe^Water^ Quality Public Information Coordinating 
Connnittee is an. independent group organized to create 
an awareness of problems affecting lakes and streams 
in 'the Dane Cotmty area and to define the role the public 
can play to help alleviate these conditions* 

/The cQirmittee is composed of members- of public 
interest groups and governmental agencies with a common 
concern for Improving water quality* 

Our purpose is to educate the public about water 
quality by assembling and disseminating information from 
available materials and by coordinating the rel^j^ant 
activities of those involved in this common effort* Through 
increased public awareness and participation, it is our 
common goal that wise management of water resources in • 
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Figure 12 
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.Dane County be effected*", according to the statement 
,of ^the committee* 



Level Of Involvements In reviewing the level of 
involvement 9 there are several categories of citizens 
participating at various levels ^^asx^ollowd: 

i; Regional Planning Cocmisslon^- This group as the 
one responsible for develdpment of the plan is operating 
at Level 5, Interact; ' 



2. Dane County Soil and Water Conservation District. 
.This is a standing committee gof the Dane County Board 
composed of five County Supervisors appointed by the 
County Board Chairman. There Is a memorandum of agreement 
between tfa^a^ SWCD and the RPC giving the^WCD responsibility 
for programs in the rural areas. Two employees are shared 
by the RPC and the SWCD. In programs dealing with Rttral 
Runoff, the SWCD operates at level 5, Interact, In programs 
not dealing with rural programs, the SWCD is involved at 
Level 3, Talk with; * 

3; Dane County Board of Supervisors. .This group will 
ultimately be responsible for implementatiwi of programs 
or new regulations. THey are involved at about Level 2, 
Talk to. Later in the process they will be at(jB^^/i^t6racp 
stage when plan is up for approval. 

4. Advisory Coratnittees, Operate at Interact. 

5. Water Quality Public Information Committee. Biis 
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group operates at Talk With. It elicits pio responses 
from the publics it is att?ompting to reach and acts only 
to disseminate information. ^ 

6* General public. Operates at levels 1, 2 or 
3 depending on how m^tings with -public are run. ylf agendas 
are kept short enough to permit discussion, Level 3, 
Talk With, is the best level. When data has been compiled 
Level 4, Response/reactionj will be a preferable -level. 

Purpose of Involvement . All of the purposes of ^ 
involvement are to be utilized. These include informatic^/ 
education, review/response, interaction/dialogue and 
legitimation. Since the major objective of the process is 
implementation of a plan, legitimation is obviously an 
important purpose in the final stages of the planning 
process. 

Use of responses . The current use of responses 

\ 

is to include them in the Regional Planning Commission 

{ 

newsletter \^ich is sent to local governmental officials 
and others interested in Regional Planning activities. 
Persons who haj|re attended community and other meeting 
are included on the mailing list for this publication. 

Mechanisms used , A listing and plan for citizen 
participation ac|:ivities planned is shown as Figure 13. 

Design of Program . Figures 14, 15 and 16 show the 
Dane Cotinty Regional Planning Commission 208 process \ 
in the framewor):C of the citizen participation model 
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•CITIZEN PARTICIPATION PROCESS 
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Citizen 
Participation 
Activities 



Advisory Coimnittees 
Community Meetings 

Areawide Citizen 
Forums 

Meetings with 

Community Groups 

Media Contacts: 
.Newspapers (daily 

weekly) 
•Radio 

.Television 

Publications: 

•Newsletter (RPC 
.Brochure 

-Newspaper j>uppiejin?ijLsi 



Kesponse Mechanisms 

.Questionnaires (genera 
mailings and dis- 
tributed at meeting 
.-Mail Jn'* J^esponses 
..attached with 
brochures 



..attached with 
newspaper 
supplement's 

Interviews and 

Informal Contacts 
Public Hearings 



STAGg^ 
IgfcKrmation/ 
Education Process 
August 1975 - 
March 1976 



Monthly mdctihgs 



One set of 7 
meetings 



Meet when 
possible 



STAGE II 
Review/Reacton 
• Process 
April 1976 - ! 
January 1977 



Monthly meetings 



Two sets of 
meetings 



At least one 
newsrelcase 



Give consideration 



Give consideration 



MpnthlTy articles 
Publish and dis- 



ForumiS replaced 
by Community 
.Meetings 



Meet when 
possible 



Newsrcleases used 
as necessary 



.News items 
.TVnnouncements 



.News items 
. Announcements 



tribute brbch u r e s 



supplements 



jacht 



Monthly articles 



Publish and dis- 
tribute brochures 



Develop and-^dis- 

tribute question- 
riciires 



Develop and dis^* 
tribute "Kail 
In" responses 



Consider "Mail In" 
responses 



When appropriate 



Prep*ai:e for hearifig to 
'•bfe held in Stage II 



tribute sup- 
pi ements 



Develop second 
questibiinaij 
(tentativ/(C 



Develop andM3is- 
tribute addition- 
al responses^^^ 
(tentat ive) 



Distribute "Mail- 
In" responses 



When appropriate 



One hearing 

presently p lanned 



STAGE III 
Approval and 
Adoption Process 
February I977 - 
June 1977 



Monthly monh^n^j:^ 



One set of 7 
meetinos 



One set of 3 
Forums 



Meet when 
possible 



Newsrcleases tistJ 

as necessary 
.Ney^ i^emsCten 
_«Tf!t]k shows^ ^fy^i 



• News items (tc«A-j 
^Talk shows tiv-^"*' 



Monthly article:^' 



Publish and dis- 
___tributoJ2rt»chui{2 



tribute sup- 
plements-* 



Distribute secoix ^ 

•questionnaire 
_ (tentative) . 



Develop ^nd dis- 
tribute addit^ivi 
al 



responses 
J tentative) 



Consider ad- 
ditional 
response. 

_ ' rnecha n i s ms 



When appropriate* 



Two hearings 
— .R^esently plartft^J 



^ Figitt^e 13 • 
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^ developed in Chapter Z» Currently the process is in 

* 

Phase II, Collect and Disseminate All Information. 
-^_^onitoring data is being accumulated for later use# 
Individuals and .groups are being contacted^ in a effort 
to explain the proc^ess and elicit interest in tt/e commun 
ities involved* Ilocal government officials are being 
' contacted to explaing the process and how each will be 
needed* ^ v 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 

\ ; . ' . • . • 

P.L» ^■i'SOO encompasses pro-ams dealing with 
pipes (technical and research phases^ partnerships - 
among local governments, state governments, the federal 
government and agencies of each} and people - the general 
public whose. tinderstanding of the programs is all important 
to their^^ccesa. The pipes phases are going wel-1 and 
relatively on schedule. Much\3ata is being gathered^on 
water pollutjLon problems. The partnerships and people 
programs are going more slowly, particularly the people 
phase* . ' • , 

r . ' ' 

philosophy of 92-50a should be expressed by the 

planning agencies in terms of local problems. It is an 

■ « 

opportunity to look at local conditions and to determine 
how best to provtde clean watear w|th the help of . federal 
funds "for planning. • F^eral standards for water 
quality now extant will be replaced when the 208 process 
is^^sc^leto so that local conations wil^ determine local 
standards (at least within' states if not within munici- 
parities;) Instead, many plannir^ agencies h^ve ' expi|es8ed 
the 208 process in terms of' federal impositions of standards 
w^th'.thireats of federal penalties if the, planning proces^s-^* 
is not undertaken*^ The stipulation in the law that 
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local funds will be needed in the Implemontatiolf! of 
the plans has not helped to dispel the federal penalty 
philosoi^y. 

In viewing the process, particularly as it deals 
with people, several protfLeriis" become apparent. It is 
not enough to tell people that their area haa polluted 
water. They also need to know vdiat means , muat be taken 
t5 clean up the water, how much, it will cost - economically, 
environmentally and socially - and what the benefits of 
investing in cleaner water willbi. They a Is a need to 
know the iwocess of telling decision makers how they feel 
about water quality problenf^^nd cleahup measures. " 
The programs dealing with citizen participati-ion so far 
nave tended to inform people about pollution problems 
only, 

«. 

Another problem of the participation process, is that 
there fis^^ely recognition that it .i^ a conflict pjfocess 
as well as an information/education, review and Ifegiti- 
matAon process; The allocation of resource and cost ip ^ 
by nature a conflict situation among those who would use^ 
the resource sjid those v*io musit pay the bills. Conflict 
can be positive, as well as negative for a planning agency. 
The addition of conflict" raises the intensity of parti- 
cipation which in turn increases the odds of producing 
an acceptable plan, 
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^ In the case studies of this thesis , none have 
included coAf lict resolution as a goal or an' element 
"Of their participation process. The conflict sittiations 
may arise because of the identification of p^sons with 
differing viewpoints, biit no effort has been put into 
the. process to enisure this. 

In identifying diverse publics, all three agencies 
have recognized the need to include a wide spectrum of 
needs and opinions in their participation programs. Sfach 
has identified a decision making group of "inf luentials" 
to assist the agency with identifying both issues and 
other publics to be involved. Each has made a real effort 
to open the process to many viewpoints. Use of educational 
groups such as schools and libraries has been added to 
the lists of economic^ govearnmental, environmental and 
civic participants. 

The levels of involvement in each of the case studies 
has shown the agencies interacted with their advisory- 
committees in all decision ttaking* Th§ level afforded to 
.the int€(Jt^e3ted publics ^ however ^ has so far been more 
at a Talk. To. level than one whi<?h encourages response or 
participation from thqi general pubHe. It is to ]De hoped 
that as the 'mpfeV phase yields s-ujff icient data to 



analyze^ the publ3[.c will be encouraged to participate more 
at an Interact or Response level. € . - . 
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^ In the Washington County Project, the decision to 
disaft, pass and Ijpplement an erosion control program or 
regulation has already been made and is part of the 
program. Thus, the decision on alternatives is limited 
^ for all the publics, and the prdgram becomes more one 
of collecting data to support a decision and educating 
people to decide the decision is valid. 

The uses of the responses of people participating 
in the programs is not as well thought out as it could 
be. Use of responses in newsletters should be augmented 
by careful record keeping of what the response was, and 
communication with the person responding should ^sue 
to tell him what was done with his comment or idea, 
\^ere appropriate. If the comment was discussed by the 
agency and rejected as being uneconomical, such should 
be communicated; al.ong with encouragement to amend the 
idea or send anotheri Charting of responses on a central 
graph or chart to show the cluster of ideas or philo- \ 
ies can also be helpful; 

Partnerships with local governments and agencies are 
developing, and a new look at institutions and their 
capabilijries to deal with point and nonpoint source 

pollution is progressing. This phase of 208 planning 

s. ' ^ ■ 

seans, useful and needed to avoid duplication and mis- 

und^atandings among tinits of government or agencies. 

Communication lirtks^ are beiij^^fbrmed well. 
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Several recommendations' seem to be appropriate 
to consider^ as follows: 

1. In each agency studied, the. public participation 
officer or person responsible is relatively inexperienced 
in adult education programming. It would seem helpful for ^ 
those persons to receive additional training to assist 
them. The EPA has run workshops, but they are done by a 
California consultant: vAio is less available oh a Continuing 
and daily basis to the officers. It would seem better to 
use ail existing .educational institution within the state 
so continuing help mi^t be available; ° 
RECOMMENDATIQN; ThatlfiPA dxplore the possiblility of 
contracting. with existing educational agencies in each. 
state to train participation personnel and assist with 
programming. Such agencies as University Extensions seem ' 
appropriate. 

2# lif none of the agencies is , there mention of 
how the participation programs are to be evaluated for 
effectiveness; 

RECOMMENDATION: That each agency chart an evaluation 

procedyre for the citizen participation program which 

will Indicate for future' programming those efforts which 

augment the planning process and those t^ich are less 

sucessful and state the criteria for judgment. 

3, The process of information dissemination is not 

i 

all there should be to a - participation program. The 
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National Profile of of Section 208 Areawide Management 
Planning Agencie^/^of July 1975, points out that the 
agencieis doing 208 planning were concentrating too much 
on a one-way flow of information to the public and that 
this was acceptable as a first step, but was not sufficient 
for a total program. In Dane County a questionaire has 
been developed to ascertain people feelings about water 
quality and problems associated with local lakes, rivers - 
and streams as- a re'sponse mechanism. The other^ programs 
have no such mechanisms as yet. There is ho firm plan 
to use. the responses in Dane Cotanty as yet, although using 
a profile of responses in the newsletter seems likely. 
RECOMMENDATION: That a two-way flow of information be 
attanpted through questionaires, radio call-in shows, 
surveys, and other appropriate mechanisms ds early in the 
process as possible, in order to ascertain commtinity values 
an)d generate interest in the process. . 

Planning fotr water quality improvement through 
P.L. 9g-500 and its variotts sections offfers a chancfs to' 
look at our community's water quality probleins in a "new 
and effective way - as. a partner of the federal and state 
government. Opportunities to change institutional 
relationships to maximize their effectiveness and to 
develop, regulations t^ich are useful .fend acceptable can 
result from the process. Educating psople to the problems / 
and the process ^is an exciting challenge we can and must meet. 
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Sianunary 

Through the Federal Wajter Pollution Control Act 
Amendments of 1972 (P.L. 92-500) the Confess of the 
United States seeks to improve and restore the quality 
of the nation's surface waters by 1985. " In orded^-to do 
this, standards of water quslity will be set by the 
United States EnvirorflnentaPTto)tection Agency and the 
States, sources of pollution will be^entified and 
measures taken to abate pollution and restore acceptable 
water quality where feasible and within existing best 
management practices; ^ 

Public participation in this effort is to be ' 
encouraged and assisted by governraehtal agencies reapon- 
sible for the planning programs. Each agency is expected 
to design a public participation program as a part of^its 
work plan^ . ^ 

Public participation in water quality planning 
decisions is essential in order to assure acceptability 
Of plans and regulatory programs necessary to /See t the 
program gears; Environmental, economic'^ ai|a social costs 
will res«lt from proposed management practices • A wide 
spectrum of opinions needed to decide xn&er^ the costs 
and benefits of £uch decisions will be placed • The public 
will ne'ed to kndw the dimensions of the pollution problems, 
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.the implications and costs of pollution control in 
understandable and personal terms, the benefits of 
better quality water and the process by vdiich they may 
express their opinfions, ideas ^d values to decision 
makers; 

' Three case studies are ^presented to demonstrate 
the process and problems of public participation programs 
relating to 92-500, Washington County J Wisconsin has 
a program under Setion 108, Pollution Control in the 
Great Lakes, which seeks to quantify and deal with nonpoint 
(from diffuse soiarces li^e runoff) ffource pollution. The 
State of Wisconsin and Dane County Wisconsin 208 programs 
vfaich are Areawide Waste Treatment Management Programs 
are a planning process for dealing with both point. (fro© 
a single pipe) and nonpoint source pollution problems.. 

Each of these case studies public participation *' 
programs ^e examined in terms of identification of publics 
to be involved, level of involvement and design of program, 
i.oi, activities involved, mechanisms used and use of 
responses of the publics, A model has been developed to 
allow comparison of the programs. 
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